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One of nature’s strange insects is the 
praying mantis. Useful as she is in 
destroying many injurious insects, alas 
for the male of her sex who falls in love 
with her, their honeymoon is brief—she 
kills him the day they are married. 


Another military secret is the method 
by which carrier pigeons are taught to 
leave one home and fly to another, and 
yet these message-bearing birds are now 
being taught to leave “from an outfit in 
the field to headquarters and in a re- 
markably short time return with the 
needed answer.” 


The British War office has had offers 
of over 7,000 dogs for army purposes, 
and says that no more at present are 
needed. The Royal S. P. C. A. in London 
has received definite assurance from the 
War Office that no such animals would 
be used for any experimental purposes, 
either for vivisection or poison gas. 


How natural to the ordinary human it 
is to kill a spider, and yet we are told 
by those who know, that spiders are of 
very great value to man, only a very few 
of them being capable of doing him any 
harm. As a rule they are the chief 
hunters and consumers of widely injuri- 
ous insects that, left alone, would de- 
stroy all vegetation in a short time. 


More and more come the warnings of 
the self-denials and sacrifices we are all 
to make before this suicidal war is over. 
These sacrifices and self-denials would 
be far more easily borne if we knew 
the reckless waste of the money we pay 
in taxes was stopped. How many millions 
of the billions we send to Washington 
could be saved if only politics and graft 
were ruthlessly cut out of every deal! 


Johns Hopkins Universitv, 
Dr. Harvey Cushing, and a Dog 


CT isn’t often that one of the leading 
surgeons of the world is asked to 
treat someone’s pet dog or is willing, 
even, to grant the request, but here is 
an interesting story: 

Way back in 1908 Mrs. David Nevins 
of Methuen, Massachusetts, who gave to 
the Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals her beau- 
tiful 150-acre farm in that town—the 
farm now known as the Nevins Rest 
Farm for Horses—sent her “little pet 
Molly” to Johns Hopkins University to 
see if Dr. Cushing could tell her the 
cause of its sickness. 

There has recently been found among 
the correspondence of Mrs. Nevins, who 
died some years ago, the following letter 
from Dr. Harvey Cushing, in his day 
recognized as probably the leading brain 
surgeon of his time, and widely known 
not only through the medical profession 
but the wide reading public of this and 
other countries as the author of the 
biography of Sir William Osler: 

My dear Mrs. Nevins: 

I have asked Dr. Emerson to give me 
your address in order that I might write 
you a few words concerning the sad end- 
ing of your little pet Molly, for I can 
well understand what a grief it must 
have been to you to lose her, knowing 
what a great pet she has been. 

I think that it was largely a matter 
of age and partly due to an advancing 
change in the valves of the heart that 
she did not take her anaesthesia suffici- 
ently well to let her come through what 
proved to be a very serious® operation. 
We found the abdominal cavity simply 
packed with masses of fatty new growth, 


and indeed the abdominal walls them- 
selves were so infiltrated with this new 
tissue that I very much doubt whether 
the wound would have healed even had 
we been able to complete the intra- 
abdominal operation and close the ab- 
dominal wall. The fatty growths had 
encroached upon the bladder to-such an 
extent that there was a marked obstruc- 
tion and great distention, and I doubt 
not that it would have been but a few 
weeks before this would have led to 
serious and fatal changes in the kidneys. 

It surely, however, will be a comfort 
to you to know that you have done every- 
thing possible to perhaps give her a new 
tenure of life and also to know that if 
she had to die she did so in the easiest 
possible way, namely, under an anaes- 
thetic. 

I am exceedingly sorry not to have 
been able to send her back to you cured 
of her trouble, and write this letter to 
assure you of my interest and of my 
deep sympathy. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) HARVEY CUSHING 


This unusual letter will be preserved 
among the archives of our Society. 


In a report of an attack by English 
bombers on Cologne, one of the return- 
ing airmen said, “Over Holland we flew 
into a host of sea gulls, and some air- 
craft brought specimens stuck in their 
engine cowling. One of our aircraft 
came back with them inside of it, all of 
them dead.” So, not only the beasts of 
the field but the birds of the air—how 
many of them we shall never know—are 
the victims of war. 


Humane Sunday, April 19, 1942: Be 
Kind to Animals Week, April 20—25. 


U.S. Trade Mark. Registered nN I 
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Deer in the Forest 
G. Cardinal 


The chase is over, but the day was long: 
A fearful day of unfamiliar sounds. 
Somewhere he hears the huntsman’s careless 
song, 
And everywhere the baying of the hounds. 


Le Gros 


He stands within the forest, still as stone. 
His tiny hoofs are rooted in the sod. 

He waits the final moment all alone, 
Gazing into the stricken eyes of God. 


Then the Bishop Slept 


OU and I cannot end this war or 

bring peace to a world threatened 
with universal disaster, but we can refuse 
to let anxiety and fear rob our nights of 
sleep and darken our days with despair. 
We can hope and pray and pay our taxes 
and, with gratitude for living in this 
land and not across the sea, take what 
comfort and pleasure life has to offer, 
and greet our friends with a smile 
whether we feel like it or not. 

It was a fine old Bishop, who, years 
ago, worrying his heart over what 
seemed to him the evils of a doomed 
world, tossing on his bed at midnight, 
thought he heard the Lord say, “Go to 
sleep, Bishop, I’ll sit up the rest of the 
night.” 


Insect life is enormous. Entomologists 
have described 675,000 species in the 
United States alone. It is estimated 
there are more than 2,500,000 kinds of 
insects in the world. 


U. S. Bureau, B 
QUAIL ON NEST, TAKEN JUST BEFORE SUNRISE 
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at war. Six million Americans 
with guns are in hot pursuit of the 
“enemy”—game birds and animals. We 
broke off diplomatic relations on October 
1. Ever since, the ominous thunder of 
gunfire has roared over the land. 

Let no one righteously deny that 
America is an aggressor nation. From 
the time our ancestors dispersed the 
Indians from their native haunts, we 
have harried and slaughtered the wild 
creatures of the woods. We say we have 
been the “victims of aggression.” It is 
argued that the pheasants injure the 
farmers’ crops and the bears wantonly 
attack garbage pits. But don’t the 
mourning doves eat pesky weed seeds? 
What is our gratitude? We shoot them 
off telephone poles for nearly two months 
every year. Bob-white serenades us with 
his cheery song during the mating sea- 
son, but when in the autumn he becomes 
exhausted from these duties, we cheer- 
fully massacre him and his family as 
they flutter about the hedgerow. 

Can we be sincerely angry about 
“flaunting the rights of minorities?” 
The poor old wood duck is certainly a 
sad minority in the duck tribe. Many 
Americans have never even seen one. Yet 
authorities have given the command to 
“shoot!”’ So, let the minorities look to 
their wings. The wood duck and his 


wild friends have never heard about the 
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The Appalling Toll of Animal Life 


LEE R. HAYDEN 


ITHOUT considering our for- 
eign policy, we are, in a sense, 


word sport, of course. They don’t 
know that those funny-looking creatures 
with hip boots and modern artillery 
really aren’t mad at them. Heavens, no! 
They just want to have some fun. If too 
many ducks, pheasants or grouse suc- 
cumb in this year’s offensive, the gentle- 
men with guns will strive to see that 
the breed is kept going by artificial 
restoration. They’ll even breed them in 
incubators. This doesn’t stem from any 
deep-seated interest in our natural fau- 
na, but simply so there will be an “ene- 
my” to declare a war against next year. 

Much talk has been occasioned by 
what we indignantly refer to as “viola- 
tion of the rights of neutrals.” Now, it 
cannot be denied that the songbirds and 
all other non-game species are very 
definitely the neutrals in our autumnal 
warfare. Yet anyone who has been in 
the field at the height of the cannonad- 
ing knows that gulls, shore birds, even 
robins do not escape the fire of those 
whose quarry is anything that is so in- 
discreet as to move. 

We in the good old U. S. A. raise our 
hands in horror at the thought of Eu- 
rope’s racial persecution. Yet what are 
the birds of prey and the fish-eating 
birds but persecuted races of wild life? 
The hawks and owls occasionally eat a 
few game birds, so we have labeled them 
“‘bird-killers” and have invented exag- 
gerated stories about their capacity. It 
is necessary to understand that if the 
birds of prey kill game birds in order 
to keep alive, such procedure very defi- 
nitely is not sport. Sport consists of 
human beings killing game birds or ani- 
mals just for the fun of it. When such 
a definition is comprehended, it can be 
seen that the graceful fish-eating birds 
have no place in our national economy. 
And all because they interfere with the 
greedy ambitions of those more powerful 
than themselves. 


Even in the most bitter warfare be- 
tween humans, agencies of mercy con- 
tinue to function. But there is no Red 
Cross for the wounded ducks and deer. 
The hunter merely curses when one 
“gets away.” Seldom does he ponder 
upon the aftermath of anguish he has 
caused. Crippled by shells from gunners 
more enthusiastic than accurate, the 
wounded victims crawl away into inac- 
cessible swamps to wait for death 
through torture-ridden days of suffer- 
ing. 

Man’s inhumanity to man is stupen- 
dous. But his inhumanity to the innocent 
creatures of the wild is appalling. It 
prompts one to wonder if there can ever 
be peace among men as long as our lust 
for killing is rekindled each autumn. 
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The Valuable Ermine 


ELLA WILSON HILL 


OLDFOOT is an Alaskan town far 

above the Arctic Circle where the 
rats once almost took over the ware- 
house of a Northern Commercial Com- 
pany’s branch store. Rice, flour, sugar 
and other food commodities had to be 
brought in while the river was open 
in summer, and stored for the winter. 
But fight the rats as they would, with 
everything but poison, the pests would 
gnaw through and eat out great holes 
in the sacks of edibles. 

The N. C. agent sent word to Bettles, 
his headquarters, to send him a cat. 
Twenty dollars would be cheap, for he 
had to have a cat, he said. The Bettles 
boss sent back word that he had offered 
forty, sixty, any price, but no one in 
the Arctic would part with his cat. 

One of the Coldfoot men, commiser- 
ating, said that in England they had 
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ferrets to rid them of rats, and that a 
ferret was like an ermine—or weasel. 

And then one day an ermine’s little 
white head (for it was winter and he 
had on his  protective-coloring coat) 
popped through a knot-hole behind the 
counter and his shiny black eyes explored 
the surroundings. The clerks watched, 
intrigued, until he popped back again. 
They encouraged him with a saucer of 
canned milk placed before the hole, and 
it wasn’t long before he returned and 
again looked about. Finally he had the 
courage to try the milk, and once he had 
tasted it, he came back for more. 

Every day the clerks put down that 
saucer of milk, each time a little closer 
to the warehouse door where the. rats 
were. In time, the graceful white crea- 
ture with his black-tipped tail would 
streak boldly across the floor to the 
warehouse to get his meal. He became 
almost as friendly as a cat, took up his 
abode around the warehouse, and effectu- 
ally cleared the place of rats. 


A BIG DECISION... 


Jean Makes Right One ... And All’s Well 
Photographs and text reproduced by special permission of Boston American 


1—H itant —After deciding that treatment at the Angell Memorial 

Hospital would be the best thing for her injured pup, 
Rex, Jean Marie O’Malley, 9, of St. Alphonsus St., Boston, almost has a change 
of mind as she arrives at the institution . .. fearful that the doc may hurt her 
pet. However, she went on... See below. 


2 A .—So, Rex is admitted to the hospital, 
x 

=soue is placed in the capable hands of Dr. 
Siegle . . . and before long a sturdy splint supports his 
injured leg. Anxious, Jean keeps peeking in to see that Rex 


is okay and to offer a few words of encouragement. See 


ga M4 —After spending the most trying hour 
3 Relieved _ of her young life, little Jean smiles 
again as Rex is handed over to her by Dr. Siegle with a 
word that “he’ll be as good as new in a day or two.” Now, 
Jean lives only for the time that the splint will be removed 
and Rex will be tip-top. 
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Bridging the Stream 
ALBERT FESSENDEN PETERSON 


WO long lines of hurrying ants, com- 

ing and going, filed across one of 
the paths in a California garden. Some- 
body had left the hose faucet leaking, 
and along came a stream of trickling 
water cutting directly across the ant 
trail. 

Instantly there was consternation. 
Groups of agitated ants were constantly 
increased by more arrivals, gathered on 
either side, where they were held up by 
the running water. The little stream soon 
carved a narrow bed for itself in the soft 
loam, making well-defined banks like a 
miniature canyon. 

The ants ran distractedly back and 
forth apparently trying to solve the prob- 
lem of crossing it. A group of them 
found a stout straw. Seizing it in their 
mandibles they lugged it between them 
to one side of the bank. Did they push 
it out to be carried down stream? They 
did not. They up-ended it, getting around 
it in a semi-circle, as linemen raise a 
telegraph pole, holding it in their jaws 
together and standing it up in the air 
at the edge of the bank. 

The straw was then dropped across 
the stream, bridging it perfectly from 
bank to bank. Two or three ants ran 
across, apparently to test its safety, and 
soon traffic was resumed, two lines of 
ants, one coming and one going. 


Johnny Jones: “Dad, what is the dif- 
ference between a cat and a comma?” 

Elder Jones: “I don’t. know; what_is 
it, Johnny?” 

Johnny: “‘A cat has claws at the end 
of its paws, while a comma is a pause 
at the end of the clause.” 


Please remember the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A. when making your will. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN SHEEP ON MOUNTAIN SLOPE NEAR TOWN OF 
JASPER IN JASPER NATIONAL PARK, ALBERTA 
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Wild Life in Jasper National Park 


JAMES MONTAGNES 


ILD life abounds within the 
W confines of Jasper National 

Park, in Alberta province. The 
5,380 square miles of mountain, lake and 
valley, are the natural playground of 
every type of land, water and bird life 
to be found in the northern section of 
the continent. Once one of the greatest 
fur trading areas, where the Indian and 
the white man alike shot wild life to 
practically the extinction of every known 
species for the big fur companies who 
controlled the area, Jasper National 
Park is now the home of thousands of 
animals classed as big game. Since first 
the park site was laid out and placed 
under government supervision about 
thirty years ago, animals have moved 
into its boundaries. The result has been 
an increase in animal life in huge pro- 
portions. 

An idea of the vastness of the herds 
to be found in the park can be gained 
from the estimates of the supervising 
game warden. Bears are estimated at be- 
tween 3,000 and 4,000. Grizzlies are 
abundant and roam the length of the 
park. Elk are reported to number some 
3,000. Deer total more than 20,000, and 
moose are placed at approximately 8,000. 
Sheep and goats are multiplying rapidly 
under government care. There was a 
time when Big Horn mountain goats 
were nearly extinct on this continent. 
Now they number some 4,000 to 5,000. 
And mountain sheep come to about 
18,000. There are about 8,000 caribou. 
Beaver, marten, lynx and coyotes are re- 
ported in big numbers. Beaver dams are 
building on many creeks. 

The advance of civilization does not 
bother these animals. They go about 
their life whether man is near or far 
away. They find in fact a convenience 


in the roads that men have built through 
the park. Sheep, deer and bear use the 
motor roads as do the thousands of cars 
which visit the playground each summer. 
Not a day goes by but wild life can be 
seen from the town in large variety. The 
bears even ccme every evening to the 
refuse ground of Jasper by the dozens 
to pick over the food and papers, their 
natural curiosity demanding that they 
investigate what is thrown away. Deer 
come around the backdoors of the houses 
and buildings of the town, not at all 
afraid of encountering mankind. 


The big game animals which inhabit 
Jasper National Park are not all to be 
found around the town, however. They 
make their home among the slopes of 
the mountains, especially late in the sum- 
mer when the mosquito and black fly 
become bothersome. Then goats and 
sheep will be seen several thousand feet 
up the mountain slopes, sometimes along 
the snow line, making their way if need 
be over glaciers to get away from the 
flies. 


One factor which largely accounts 
for the abundance of big game in the 
park is that it is practically as wild as 
when the first fur traders went into the 
country. While there are motor roads, 
they are only through part of the Park. 
There are many trails which may be fol- 
lowed on horseback or on foot. The 
townsite itself has all the conveniences 
of a modern city, but once it is left 
behind this scenic and animal preserve is 
so vast and untouched that one can tra- 
vel for days within its boundaries with- 
out once seeing another human being. 


Protection from fire of wild life as 
well as human life within the Park has 
been accomplished through an efficient 
service of game wardens, Royal Can- 
adian Mounted Police, and nearly 400 
miles of telephone lines throughout the 
park. Game warden cabins are placed 
strategically, and a careful watch is kept 
against shooting or trapping, no guns 
or traps being allowed in the Park. 


Fawns of white-tail deer are well pro- 
tected by nature. The protective colora- 
tion of white spots last until they are 
from four to five months of age. In addi- 
tion, they do not throw off scent during 
this period. 


Nature makes provision for the first 
few days of young fish by means of their 
egg sac. Newly hatched fry live on the 
nourishment from the egg food sac from 
four to thirty days, depending on the 
temperature and species. The young fish 
must seek natural food after the absorp- 
tion of the food sac is completed. 


Bye 
- 
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One Thing I Loved 
Judy Van der Veer 


Because death came and took away 

One thing | loved so well, 

The colts could run, the calves could play, 
The little goat could shake its bell, 

And | would never smile. 


| could not laugh at running feet 

When hoofs | loved were still, 

Or think the songs of birds were sweet, 
Or wander happy on the hill, 

Or dream a little while. 


There was no comfort anywhere, 
Although the summer sun was bright 
Myself was filled with such despair 
It might as well be always night, 

| felt so tired and cold. 


And while | stared unhappily 

And thought with sadness of the past 
A new lamb frolicked up to me, 

| found | had to smile at last— 

lt was so small and bold. 


And somehow | felt less forlorn 

And saw the sun was bright that day, 
| said it does not do to mourn 
Because some things must go away. 
Some things stay here. 


And as | watched the living herd 

Of colts and calves and frisking goats, 
And listened to a canyon bird 

Try out the scale with mellow notes, 
The one | lost drew near... 


Grasshopper Destrovers 
WILLIS MEHANNA 


ad one region of South Dakota, the 

past summer, millions of grasshoppers 
were destroying the crops. An organiza- 
tion of business men and farmers got 
together and shipped in several thousand 
sea gulls. 

The gulls were turned loose on the 
countryside and before very long the 
grasshoppers were a thing of the past, 
for the summer at least. After their 
work was done the gulls are supposed to 
have found their way back to the seaside, 
instinct guiding them. Just what was the 
cost of getting the gulls and shipping 
them to Dakota is not known, but it is 
admitted to be only a fraction of what 
the cost and trouble of buying grass- 
hopper poison and spreading it would 
have been. The gulls were much safer 
and more satisfactory than poison mash. 
Dakota farmers are mighty glad that 
sea gulls are not game birds. Farmers 
everywhere are becoming awake to the 
value of birds as insect destroyers. It is 
gratifying to know that the sea gull, 


celebrated in poetry and literature, is a 
useful bird. 
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“Lucky Bossie” | 
SIGMUND SAMETH, M.A. 


tributes nine lives to 

the domestic cat—not 
to the cow, but “Lucky 
Bossie,” whose portrait ap- 
pears on this page has shown 
all the tenacity to earthly 
existence which the cat is 
supposed to demonstrate. 

Four years ago when this 
pure-blooded Guernsey dairy 
calf was born on the farm of 
Edward Weigs near -Bluff- 
ton, S. C., serious cattle dis- 
eases were ravaging whole 
herds in the Southeast. 
With the help of the local 
veterinarian, Bossie, then 
simply a number in the herd, 
k-567, finally pulled through. 

“That’s a game little calf,” 
the doctor said. “Any other 
one might not have pulled 
through.” 

Succeeding years brought 
Bossie other narrow escapes 
from death and earned: her 
the cognomen of “Lucky 
Bossie.” Once it was a fire 


tributes folklore at- 


in the hayloft above the «LYCKY BOSSY,” PURE-BLOODED GUERNSEY 


barn. Milling cattle fought 

to evade the choking fumes while the 
firemen smashed an emergency exit for 
the stock through which they finally 
were led to safety. 

A few months later a careless hired 
man left a fence gate open and several 
cows entered an orchard and feasted 
themselves to the bloating point on un- 
der-ripe peaches. Bossie was one of the 
erring troop and only by the flick of a 
tail did she ever regain her health and 
normal plump figure. 

The climax of Lucky Bossie’s hair- 
raising escapes from disaster occurred 
last year during the catastrophic August 
hurricane which swept the Carolina 
coast before it blew on to New England 
bearing its toll of destruction. 

The morning of the storm, the Meigs 
family heard over the radio Coast Guard 
warnings of the tidal wave which was 
sure to follow. Their pasture ran right 
down to tidewater on the brackish Col- 
leton River, and so they decided to play 
safe and pen the cattle in the barn which 
was on high land. As the afternoon drew 
on the sky darkened. and the wind blew. 
The tide, helped by a wind of gale in- 
tensity piled up to an unprecedented 
level. Its muddy waters swirled through 
the Meigs living room. Pets, chickens, 
and the seven Meigs children clustered 
bedraggled in the farmhouse kitchen in 
the care of an elder sister. From the 
barn came excited bellowing. 

What had happened was this. The 


water never quite reached the barn, but 
the wind had torn away one side of it 
completely. Pinned under some of the 
wreckage was a single cow. It was Lucky 
Bossie. Fortunately the timbers had 
kept most of the weight off the unhappy 
animal and she was soon rescued to re- 
sume her place as a champion milk pro- 
ducer. But in the photograph, if you de- 
tect a note of saddened wistfulness in 
that sensitive Guernsey face, you’ll know 
why. Lucky Bossie has faced death so 
many times that those velvety eyes turn 
inward on some secret which only an 
inarticulate creature can know. 


The natural food of skunks consists 
mainly of grasshoppers, beetles, and 
other insects. Their taste for fowl is 
acquired by accident. They also occa- 
sionally eat fruit, eggs, and small mam- 
mals. 


We know from a census of ancient 
Greek tombstones that the average length 
of life in those days was thirty years, 
and by the same evidence it was no 
longer in the sixteenth, seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. With the rise of 
modern medicine, the average life rose 
rapidly to forty and beyond, reaching 
fifty-one at the beginning of the present 
century. In 1920 it was 5614, in 1935 it 
was 61. The great advantage is largely 
due to lowering of the death rate in the 
early years. 
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Feeding Our Winter Guests 


BENNETT B.SMITH 


URING the cold months when snow 

is piled high and the mercury drops 
almost to the bottom of the thermome- 
ter, inhabitants of the woods and fields 
often suffer from the lack of food. It is 
then they should be fed. 

It is a pleasure to feed the birds and 
one is well repaid for his efforts in 
observing their habits at close range, 
their plumage, their songs, their actions. 

We had three feeding stations, one an 
old branching tree-trunk and two home 
constructed, covered shelves. We spent 
many happy moments watching the 
birds at these stations. Seeds and 
cracked nuts were put on the shelves 
and suet was crammed into holes and 
crevices of the old stump. 

One of our visitors was the white- 
breasted nuthatch. There are many 
climbers but this little fellow is master 
of them all with his ability to run about 
over the trees. He is recognized by his 
flat body, broad shoulders, and greenish- 
blue coat. He also wears a black cap 
and a white vest. 

It is interesting to note the curiosity 
of this bird. He will run down the tree 
trunk and look upon one with great in- 
terest as though anxious to make a new 
acquaintance or perhaps to see if a 
choice morsel is forthcoming. 

Another bird that came to feed was 
the chickadee who gets his name from 
the call of his soft, pleasant voice. This 
little fellow seems really to enjoy a 
snowstorm. He finds food regardless of 
conditions. If no one has put food out, 
he can yet find, somewhere, even if the 
ground is covered with snow, an old 
weed which has a few remaining seeds 
and, with a vigorous shake, he spreads 
the meal over the snowy white table- 
cloth, a fit repast for any bird. 

The chickadee usually travels with six 
or eight others of his kind and is often 
in the company of nuthatches, downy 
woodpeckers, and brown creepers. 

This bird is very useful for hunting 
out small insects and eggs in trees that 
escape the notice of larger birds. In 
winter he is of greatest use for then 
there are no flying insects and he looks 
for those hidden away in the trunks of 
trees. An orchard with several chicka- 
dees in it during the winter will almost 
surely produce good, blemish-free fruit. 

Among those present was the cardi- 
nal—a bird that remains with us during 
the winter. Occasionally he came to one 
of the feeding-boxes and picked around 
among the nut-hulls to find a few kernels. 

The striking plumage and varied song 
of this bird make him outstanding. 
Although he prefers seclusion and the 
lower shrubbery, he does come to gar- 
dens near the house. 


THE CHICKADEE IS ONE OF OUR 
MOST WELCOME WINTER GUESTS 


One of our interesting visitors was 
the downy woodpecker. He was a con- 
stant boarder with us and frequented 
the old tree stump with its bits of suet. 


The woodpecker is very fond of the 
codling moth’s grub, the great enemy of 
the apple tree. He heads the list of best 
workers, summer and winter. 

It is interesting to see a woodpecker 
come to a tree and tap a few times here 
and there and then listen, turning his 
head from side to side, apparently to 
hear the better. It is mysterious, too, 
how he knows where to bore. Then he 
falls to work and it is not long until he 
has drilled a hole into the post or tree 
and the long, fish-hook tongue goes in to 
bring out the nice, fat grub. 

A few others came, too, to our feeding 
station, including the blue jay, that 
saucy fellow who has so many moods and 
temperaments. 

And what pleasure we had watching 
all of these birds. You, too, will find 
much interest in these feathered friends, 
if only you take the time to feed and 
watch them. 


A single female house-fly usually lays 
600 to 1,000 eggs in her lifetime. 


Warm-blooded creatures cease grow- 
ing when they reach a more or less defi- 
nite size, whereas cold-blooded animals 
continue to grow as long as they live, 
their rate of growth varying with the 
abundance of food and age. 
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For the Defense 


LUTHER CLARK 

HE unobtrusive, slate-colored dwell- 

ers of the fields and pastures—the 
mourning doves—have made their way 
south again, gathering in flocks of va- 
ried sizes to brave another winter. The 
flocks are smaller than in former years; 
much too small in some parts of the 
country. Part of the decrease in num- 
bers can be attributed to the severe 
Southern winter of 1939-40, but freezing 
weather has not been alone as a de- 
stroyer. 

No bird is more deserving of friend- 
ship; none is more completely free of 
“farm enemy” guilt. Yet an old be- 
lief, long since proved false by students 
of bird life, persists to bring persecution 
upon the doves. 

This belief—that the birds consume 
great quantities of wheat and corn—has 
been the sole evidence in numberless con- 
victions of the innocent. Doves do eat 
wheat and corn, but never to a crop- 
damaging extent. Only a small amount 
of wheat is eaten, and corn preferred by 
the birds is nearly always old, being 
picked up from the fields following har- 
vest. 

The question has been asked, “If doves 
are not farm enemies, why do they pre- 
fer to gather in the fields?” The answer 
rests upon two established facts; first, 
the birds find gravel there, which they 
consume regularly, and second, they find 
weed seeds at the edges of fields. 

These seeds make up the doves’ prin- 
cipal stock of food, and they are eaten 
the year around. In fact, conservation 
officials have discovered that 64 per cent 
of their annual food supply is composed 
of weed seeds. 

The practice of gathering in fields and 
pastures, where covering is scarce, has 
cost the doves dearly. Despite the Gov- 
ernment’s protection of migratory birds, 
unscrupulous persons continue to bait 
these open spaces, luring large num- 
bers of the innocent within easy range 
of shotguns. 

Yet, the situation is not completely 
dark. Efforts to make all citizens con- 
servation-conscious are being speeded, 
and the facts about wild life are reach- 
ing an increasing number of people. It 
will be a happy day when this knowledge 
brushes the purely imagined guilt away 
from the mourning doves. 


The normal range of quail is less than 
a half mile in a day and the maximum 
yearly migration is only one and one- 
half miles. 

With the exception of owls and some 
hawks, the eyes of all birds are monocu- 
lar. They see different objects with each 
eye, and do not focus both eyes on & 
single object as humans do. 
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Yellow Bird 


Leslie Clare Manchester 


“Yellow Bird, listen, where is thy song 
Caroled in sweetness the whole day long? 
Yellow Bird, tell me where is thy lay; 
Lost—can it be—like the lilies of May? 
Yellow Bird, Yellow Bird, answer my call 
Out of the ramblers red on the wall! 


“Out of the mist of hills afar 
Lifting up to the evening star; 
Out of hedges green and cool 
Pictured there in the placid pool; 
Out of lupines wet with dew, 
Slender sprays of white and blue! 


“Yellow Bird, it was but a dream; 
Crossed had | a silent stream 
Far from blossoms, nests and things; 
Far from lilting airy wings; 
Now, | wake and hear your song, 
Yellow Bird, Yellow Bird, all day long!” 


Deportment Wins Diploma 


OR the first time in the history of the 

Verona, Pa., High School, a diploma 
has been issued for an A in deportment. 
No readin’, no writin’, no ’rithmetic.. . 
Just 100% for good behavior. 

Through the six weeks’ session of sum- 
mer school, “Jerry,” six-year-old pet of 
Harry Witzel, 14, attended school with 
Harry and sat right behind his young 
master through classes. Not a bark, not 
a howl, not a whine came from him. He 
neither whispered, yawned nor threw 
spit balls. 

At the close of the session Harry’s 
teacher, Blanche Lindemuth, patted 
Jerry’s head. “Perfect deportment,” she 
said. Through her recommendation, a 
“sure enough” diploma, sealed and signed 
by the proper school authorities, was 
issued to one Jerry Witzel. R. H.R. 
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Protecting the Cotton 


NLY a few years ago, in the South 

birds were killed recklessly every 
year. They were looked upon as pests, 
and boys were encouraged by their 
elders to bait fields for them, so that 
hundreds might be gathered to fall prey 
to traps and shotguns. But at present, 
these one-time targets are winning, and 
faithfully earning friends on Southern 
farms, 

Through the efforts of conservation 
authorities, farmers all over the South 
are learning to identify birds which help 
them fight their relentless foes, the cot- 
ton boll weevils. For years, these insects 
have been costly invaders, taking a tre- 
mendous toll of the South’s most impor- 
tant crop. Consequently, farmers who 
are being instructed on the weevil de- 
stroyers have come to realize that the 
birds save countless dollars for cotton 
growers. 

In Alabama, a leading cotton state, 
conservation officials point out that 66 
species of birds are enemies of the wee- 
vil. The good work is done the year 
around. During winter, birds which fre- 
quent the fields seek the insects out in 
their hiding places — crevices in the 
ground, rubbish heaps, and in the bark 
of trees. Among these busy helpers are 
the meadowlark, or “field lark,” the 
pipit, or “‘titlark,” the blackbird or 
grackle, the Savannah sparrow, the 
Carolina wren, the tufted titmouse, and 
the killdeer. 

There is an equal number of helpers 
in summer, among the most important 
of which are the orioles. These little 
birds are forever seeking the weevils out 
from refuges on the cotton plants, de- 
stroying them by the thousands. Other 
bird enemies of the insects include the 
swallows, flycatchers, and the night- 


Courtesy Fish & Wildlife Service, U. S. Dept. Interior 
WILD TURKEY TOMS, WICHITA MTS. WILDLIFE REFUGE, OKLAHOMA 
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hawks (bull-bats), which catch the 
weevils when they venture into the air. 
Slowly but very surely, the roar of 
guns is diminishing in the South’s fields, 
and the once widespread practice of trap- 
ping is disappearing. As one farmer 
said, “It would be foolish to throw away 
money. Finding out about the habits of 
these birds is just like finding dollars— 
there’s no telling how much cotton they 
save for me every year.” L. C. 


The Modernized Turkey 
DOROTHEA K. GOULD 


VER three hundred years ago when 

Governor Bradford set aside a par- 
ticular day on which the Pilgrims were 
to give thanks for their bountiful har- 
vest, the people supplemented their usu- 
ally scanty menu with turkey. And it is 
the turkey that still graces our tables 
on Thanksgiving Day. 

Of course, the Pilgrims’ turkeys were 
wild. They were quite common in the 
forests, and they had a wonderful flavor. 
In keeping with the tradition, there are 
still some people who go to the forests 
and get wild turkey for Thanksgiving. 

Today the popularity of our turkey 
has increased to the extent that turkeys 
are raised on the farms now by the thou- 
sands, and the total value runs into mil- 
lions of dollars. About half of the crop 
is eaten on Thanksgiving day alone. 

Some people thought that the bird 
first came from Turkey, thus its name. 
However, we know that this bird is a 
modernized version of the wild turkey 
that roamed the hills and forests of our 
ancestors’ era. 

The turkey makes her nest in a se- 
cluded spot on the ground, in dense 
weeds or tangled thickets. She seldom 
uses the same path twice in succession 
to reach it. Usually there are nine to 
eighteen warm, yellowish-white eggs, 
evenly dotted over the entire surface 
with reddish-brown. 

When the baby turkeys are two weeks 
old they are able to roost in trees. In 
fact it is on tree boughs where the tur- 
keys always roost at night. If an owl 
or other enemy swoops down to get a 
young turkey a whole flock of grown 
turkeys will drop from the boughs be- 
fore the owl can achieve its purpose. 

Turkeys are the largest of our Ameri- 
can game birds, often weighing twenty 
pounds, and a few reach the surpris- 
ing weight of forty pounds. 

During the day the turkeys of the 
farm wander off in flocks to feed and 
dig in the meadows, but as supper time 
approaches they return to the farmyard 
and congregate for their regular evening 
meal. 

See page 213 for notice of the Hu- 
mane Calendar for 1942—entirely new. 
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FOR TERMS, see back cover. 

AGENTS, to take orders for Our Dumb Animals, 
are wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are 
offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of about 300 words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts longer 
than 500 words nor verse in excess of twenty-four 
lines. The shorter the better. All manuscripts should 
be typewritten and an addressed envelope with full 
return postage enclosed with each offering. 


The Boy Scouts in England 


ORE than 60,000 boys have been 

awarded the National Service 
Badge for sustained work as messengers, 
first-aid orderlies, telephonists, signalers 
and stretcher-bearers. The Scout has 
learned how to fight fire, how to act if an 
attack is made with poison gas, how to 
deal with panic. He has attained skill in 
first-aid, in relaying verbal messages, in 
signaling and in a thorough knowledge 
of his own district. 

One young lad, Derrick Belfall, four- 
teen years of age, injured one night by 
a fire bomb when he was carrying on 
with undaunted courage, later taken to 
a hospital gravely wounded, spoke up 
faintly, and evidently more or less un- 
conscious, as his last words, “Messenger 
Belfall reporting. I have delivered my 
message.” 

Highest tributes are being paid to 
these brave and faithful lads. 


The Wood Duck Again 


Some of our readers may remember 
the protest that we made against the 
opening of the season on the much-loved 
wood duck. The Massachusetts Audubon 
Society now tells us that, although the 
shooting and possession of one wood 
duck during the waterfowl] hunting sea- 
son has been legalized in fifteen states, 
this beautiful bird is still given protec- 
tion throughcut the entire year in 
Massachusetts and the other New Eng- 
land states. 

We are giad also to learn from the 
same source that in southern and west- 
ern states, where the mourning dove is 
hunted, the seasons have been shortened 
to a maximum of forty-two consecutive 
days, as this bird is becoming scarce in 
many sections where it is an important 
game species. 
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Dog Clinics in London 


HE Dogs’ Bulletin, published by the 

National Canine Defence League, 
London, says, “Come what may, our Clin- 
ics carry on despite the ordeal by blast 
and bomb which has ringed most of our 
Clinics with craters and shattered the 
windows of all but three. It further says 
that “though there has been a consider- 
able decline in London’s dog and cat 
population, the resources of practically 
every Clinic are strained to their ut- 
most.” 


The issue of the Dogs’ Bulletin from 
which we take the above, closes with the 
following: 


“Will this be our last issue? That is 
the question in our minds as we make up 
the pages of the Dogs’ Bulletin, and 
the answer seems to be very likely it will 
be the last until the war is won. This 
because three-quarters of its staff are 
serving in the Army and Navy and the 
Royal Air Force. These men are scattered 
all over the country. We are all likely to 
pass through severe trials, but we will 
try to serve our country and its dogs in 
the present and the future even better 
than in the past.” 


Brockton Fair Cat Show 


The cat show, under the auspices of 
the Boston Cat Club, held at the Brock- 
ton Fair grounds, Septemebr 12-13, at- 
tracted many thousands of spectators. 
Several hundred prize cats from various 
sections of the country were exhibited 
and were judged by Mrs. Marguerite 
Saxby Maybe. The show was under the 
direction of Miss Irma Rich of Boston. 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. dis- 
played an interesting group of cat and 
kitten posters and furnished visitors 
with literature on the proper care and 
treatment of cats. 


JOHN J. 


LEYDON RECEIVING MASS. S. P. C. A. 
MEDAL FROM JOHN F. COTTER OF THE SOCIETY 


Dogs and the Defense 
Movement 


HE American Dog and Pet Magazine, 

in the last issue, says that within six 
months there should be a nucleus of 
7,000 dogs available for possible forma- 
tion into a United States Army unit. 
It also says that a class has been organ- 
ized, and a group of enthusiastic mem- 
bers are receiving instructions in ele- 
mentary obedience work, from which 
they will proceed to rescue work, carry- 
ing of messages, and the laying of com- 
munication lines. 

The indications are that soon all of 
the forty-two obedience clubs in the six- 
teen states will pick up the work. A\l- 
ready the American Kennel Club has 
awarded degrees in obedience work to 
1,000 dogs, and a large percentage of 
these will be available for army use. 


In 1844, in Philadelphia, a law to 
prohibit taking a bath between Novem- 
ber and March was defeated by only 
two votes. Boston passed an ordinance 
forbidding bathing in a tub without a 
medical order about the same period. 


For Saving Horses from Fire 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
awarded a bronze medal to John J. 
Leydon, stable foreman of H. P. Hood & 
Sons, Charlestown, for his heroism in 
removing fifty-two horses to safety from 
the scene of a $1,500,000 fire last Sep- 
tember. 

Mr. Leydon, who lives at 20 Essex 
Street, Charlestown, a few blocks from 
the H. P. Hood plant, was off duty when 
the first alarm sounded. He immediately 
rushed from home to the stables and 
personally led many of the excited and 
frightened horses out of danger. 

The regular exits of the stables were 
cut off by the flames but Mr. Leydon su- 

pervised the opening of 


resulted in the complete 
rescue of every animal. 

The citation to Mr. 
Leydon follows: “For 
deep love of the horses 
in his charge — for his 
alert mental and physi- 
cal response and for his 
superb bravery in the 
face of danger—t he 
Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals on 
behalf of all lovers of 
animals, bestows its 
highest award.” 

Gus Kehoe, assistant 
stable foreman, was 
also honored by the So- 
ciety for his part in the 
rescue. 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 
Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 
JOSEPH MOONEY, Treasurer’s Assistant 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
JouHN R. MacomsBer, Chairman of the Board, First 
Boston Corporation 


CHARLES G. BANCROFT, Vice-President and Ch. Fi- 
nance Com., United Shoe Machinery Corporation 


CHARLES E. SPENCER, JR., President, First National 
Bank of Boston 


Prosecuting Officers in Boston 
Telephone (Complaints, Ambulances) Longwood 6100 
L. WILLARD WALKER, Chief Officer 


Harry L. ALLEN Howarp WILLAND 
Harvey R. FULLER J. Ropert SMITH 
County Prosecuting Officers 
HerMAN N. DEAN, Boston Middlesex and Norfolk 
Frep T. Vickers, Wenham Eastern Essex 
WittiaM W. HASWELL, Methuen Western Essex 
JosePpH E. HASWELL, Methuen Western Essex 

Frep F. Springfield 

Hampden, Hampshire and Franklin 
Harry C. SmitH, Worcester Worcester 
CHARLES E. Brown, Attleboro, Bristol and Plymouth 
Harotp G. ANDREWS, Hyannis 


Barnstable, Dukes and Nantucket 
T. Kinc HAsweELL, Pittsfield Berkshire 


Rest Farm for Horses and Small Animal Shelter, 


Methuen 
W. W. HASWELL, Superintendent 


Other Small Animal Shelters of M. S. P. C. A. 
Boston, 170-184 Longwood Avenue 
Springfield, 53-57 Bliss Street 
Pittsfield, 224 Cheshire Road 
Attleboro, 3 Commonwealth Avenue 
Hyannis, State Road, Rte. 28, Centerville 
Wenham, Cherry Street 


SEPTEMBER REPORT OF THE OFFICERS 
OF THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A, 
WITH HEADQUARTERS AT BOSTON, 
METHUEN, SPRINGFIELD, PITTSFIELD, 
ATTLEBORO, WENHAM, HYANNIS, WOR- 
CESTER, FITCHBURG, NORTHAMPTON, 
HAVERHILL, HOLYOKE, ATHOL, COVER- 
ING THE ENTIRE STATE. 


Miles traveled by humane officers. . 17,331 
Cases investigated ............. 339 

Animals placed in homes ........ "298 
Lost animals restored to owners. . 80 
Number of prosecutions ........ 5 
Number of convictions 4 
Horses taken from work ....... 20 
Horses humanely put to sleep .... 53 
Small animals humanely put to sleep 2,466 
Horse auctions attended 


12 
Stockyards and Abattoirs 

Animals inspected ............. 75,618 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 
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ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL 
HOSPITAL 
and Dispensary for Animals 
184 Longwood Avenue. Telephone, Longwood 6100 
Veterinarians 
E. F. SCHROEDER, v.v.m., Chief of Staff 
R. H. SCHNEIDER, v.m.p., Asst. Chief 
G. B. SCHNELLE, v.M.p. 
T. O. MUNSON, v.m.p. 
L. BLAKELY, v.™.p. 
M. S. ARLEIN, b.v.m. 
L. H. SCAMMAN, bD.v.M. 


Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 
Springfield Branch 


Telephone 4-7355 
58-57 Bliss Street, Springfield, Mass. 
Veterinarians 
A. R. EVANS, v.M.p. H. L. SMEAD, D.v.M. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR SEPTEMBER 
At 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


Cases entered in Hospital .......... 928 
Cases entered in Dispensary ...... 2,235 


At Springfield Branch, 53 Bliss Street 


Cases entered in Hospital .......... 227 
Cases entered in Dispensary ...... 707 


At Attleboro Clinic, 3 Commonwealth Ave. 


Cases “entered. 87 
Totals 
Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 


Branches and Auxiliaries 
MASSACHUSETTS S&S. P. C. A. 
Northampton Branch of Mass. 8S. P. C. A.—Miss 
EmiLy HALg, Pres.; Miss MILDRED MOULTON, Treas. 
Great Barrington Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.— 
Mrs. ROBERT MAGRUDER, Pres.; Mrs. DONALD WoRTH- 

INGTON, Treas. 


Holyoke Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.—Mrs. AARON 
C. Bacc, Pres.; Mrs. Ropert E. NEwcoms, Treas. 


Springfield Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. CARLTON H. 
GARINGER, Pres.; Mrs. RIicHARD A. BootH, Treas. 
Second Thursday. 


Winchester Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. RicHarp S. 
TAYLOR, Pres.; Mrs. JOHN HAMILTON CLARKE, Treas. 


Boston Work Committee of Mass. S. P. C. A.—Mnrs. 
GeorGE D. CoLpas, Chairman. 


Veterinary Column 


1. Question: I have a male cat three 
years old. For the past week he has been 
limping, and now his paw is swollen and 
he doesn’t step on that foot at all. What 
is the cause of this condition and what 
can be done? 


Answer: From your description the 
condition is probably due to an infec- 
tion. Such an infection might arise sub- 
sequent to a bite or scratch from another 
cat. Sometimes these infections will form 
an abscess and break open, discharging 
pus. More often they must be treated 
surgically at the proper time. Your vet- 
erinarian should be consulted in all cases. 
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2. Question: How should minor cuts 
and bruises be treated in the case of cats 
and dogs? 

Answer: The first measure to be taken 
in treating minor wounds on a cat or 
dog, is to cut away all hair near the 
wound, so that the wound is not touched 
by any hair. Beauty must be sacrificed 
for the time being. The cut should then 
be washed free of all dirt, loose hair, or 
other debris. Warm water and mild soap 
are best for this purpose. The wound is 
then rinsed in clean warm water. Then 
paint the cut with two per cent Mercuro- 
chrome, tincture of iodine, tincture of 
metaphen, or some similar antiseptic. 
After care consists of keeping the wound 
free from dirt. If infection takes place, 
your veterinarian should be consulted. 
Never place a tight bandage around an 
animal’s legs or tail. 


3. Question: My five months old 
puppy has distemper. Is it possible for 
my little girl and baby to catch this dis- 
ease? 

Answer: As far as is now known, 
canine distemper is not transmissible to 
human beings. 


4. Question: I have a Persian cat, 
three years old. He scratches our furni- 
ture with his claws, and we cannot make 
him stop. Would it be best to have his 
claws cut? 


Answer: Cutting the cat’s claws 
would only furnish a temporary solution 
to your problem, as the claws would be- 
come sharp again in a few weeks’ time. 
Sometimes a “scratching spot” may be 
furnished for a cat, and he may be 
trained to use it. It can be made by 
covering a piece of wood with several 
layers of burlap, or old carpeting, and 
they should be placed near the cat’s fa- 
vorite haunts. 


5. Question: Should a short-haired 
dog be allowed to sleep out of doors dur- 
ing’ the winter? 

Answer: If a dog is used to being kept 
out of doors all the time, he may be 
allowed to sleep out of doors, provided 
that a comfortable shelter is supplied. 
The prime requisites of “comfortable” 
being draft free, and the provision of 
plenty of clean dry bedding. The short- 
haired dog, especially of toy breeds, 
should be kept indoors at night in the 
winter. Heat in the room is not neces- 
sary if good bedding is provided and 
drafts are eliminated. 


L. H. S., Veterinary Dept., 
Angell Animal Hospital 


Endowed stalls and kennels are 
needed in the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital. Payments of thirty-five dol- 
lars for a kennel or seventy-five dollars 
for a stall will insure a suitable marker 
inscribed with donor’s name. 
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For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable to 
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Katharine H. Piper, Secretary 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 


Field Workers of the Society 
Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 
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Seymour Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Rev. R. E. Griffith, De Land, Florida 
Mrs. Jennie R. Toomim 
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SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES OF FIELD 
WORKERS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1941 


Number of Bands of Mercy formed, 140 
Number of addresses made, 142 
Number of persons in audiences, 22,398 


To Help Retired Workers 


E are receiving gifts to the Ameri- 

can Humane Education Society as a 
trust fund, the interest to be used for the 
benefit of field missionaries and others who 
have spent their lives in promoting humane 
education. Already several cases have come 
to our attention and are being relieved in 
this way. We will welcome your contribu- 
tion to this fund. 


Please make checks payable to Albert A. 
Pollard, Treasurer, American Humane Edu- 
cation Society, 180 Longwood Avenue, Bos- 
ton, and specify that the amount con- 
tributed is for the Humane Education 
Trust Fund. 
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The Boston School Committee 
and Humane Education 


SPECIAL course on Humane Edu- 

cation and Allied Problems in Con- 
servation will be included in the after- 
noon courses of the Boston School De- 
partment. The course aims to interpret 
the present-day conception of humane 
education, to determine the place of hu- 
mane education and the interrelated 
phases of conservation in the total edu- 
cational program and to suggest vital 
teaching procedures. 

It is purposed to work out a plan so 
that each teacher will be assisted in 
arranging her individual problem in the 
study of animal life and the interrelated 
problems of protection and conservation. 

The Boston School Committee is to be 
highly commended for placing this very 
important topic among the list of the 
subjects for the special courses in the 
Teachers’ College in the city of Boston. 
Great credit should be given to Miss 
Julia E. Dickson, supervisor of elemen- 
tary education in the Boston Teachers’ 
College, who arranged for this and who 
will personally conduct the series. Prom- 
inent humane educators and specialists 
will address the teachers in service. 


Mr. Barnwell of Texas 


Among the valued field workers of 
the American Humane Education So- 
ciety is the Rev. F. R. Barnwell, who 
has served the Society for twenty-five 
years in connection with his work as 
director of Negro Health. For his activi- 
ties in humane and health education, Mr. 
Barnwell is known not alone in Texas but 
throughout the South. He resides at 1328 
Louisiana Avenue, Fort Worth. 

Recently the Fort Worth Mind pub- 
lished a large picture of Mr. and Mrs. 
Barnwell with their two daughters and 
five sons, with an account of this remark- 
able family which stands so high in that 
city, regardless of race. Mr. Barnwell is 
acclaimed as an outstanding educator, 
orator and man of civic influence. Mrs. 
Barnwell is an accomplished music teach- 
er, having prepared for her work in 
several educational institutions and, as 
late as 1938, having graduated with 
highest honors from Prairie View Col- 
lege. The seven children have all been 
educated in the best available schools, and 
one is now a teacher. Another, mother of 
four children, is a musician. Still another 
is a building contractor, while the 
younger ones are all giving promise of 
distinguished accomplishments. Mr. and 
Mrs. Barnwell are justly proud of their 
children, whom they encourage to think 
for themselves. 

Write to 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, 
for prices of humane literature and 
Band of Mercy supplies. 
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American Fondouk, Fez 


SEND you hereafter copy of my Re- 
port for July: 


Daily average large animals: 8. 

Entries: 3 horses, 4 mules, 25 donkeys. 

Exits: 5 horses, 4 mules, 26 donkeys. 

Out-patients: 105 horses, 74 mules, 322 donkeys, 
2 cats, 1 dog. 


ONE OF THE 408 NATIVE 
FONDOUKS INSPECTED 


Fondouks visited 
Animals inspected 
CHORE 
Pack-saddles (infected) destroyed 
Animals transported to Hospital 
Animals sent by Police Dept. ..............+% 16 
Animals put to sleep 2 (1 mule and 1 mare) 


The amount of our expenses for July is $207.06. 
Very sincerely yours, 


Guy DELON, 
Superintendent 


Humane Education in 
Michigan 

From Miss Edna L. Apel, chairman of 
Humane Education for the Michigan 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
comes the report that humane education 
work is progressing very well in Michi- 
gan. Miss Apel presented the subject 
effectively at the annual meeting of the 
Michigan Federation of Humane Soci- 
eties, also before influential gatherings 
of P. T. A. workers in Lansing and in 
Flint. The Michigan Parent-Teacher 
carried a special appeal from her for 
the proper observance of Be Kind to 
Animals Week. A similar appeal was 
sent in a circular letter to all the school 
superintendents in the state, about 550. 
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The Deadline Crossed 


HAT fatal Dutch elm disease, which 

has destroyed so many thousands of 
our beautiful elms south of the Massa- 
chusetts line, has finally been discovered 
in the Berkshire town of Alford, west of 
Great Barrington, only a half mile from 
the New York State line. The infected 
tree has been cut down and burned, and 
a conference of Federal and State au- 
thorities has been held with representa- 
tives of various conservation organiza- 
tions. The first step to be taken will be 
a thorough scientific survey of the region 
about Alford to determine the extent of 
the outbreak and to remove immediately 
any other diseased trees which may be 
found. 


The fatal fungus which causes this 
disease was first discovered in Holland 
in 1919, and is believed to have been 
brought to this country in about 1930. 
In some sections of Europe the elms 
have been practically wiped out. In this 
country about 63,000 trees have been 
attacked, causing their destruction, while 
more than 5,000,000 other elms of low 
quality have been removed to check the 
spread of the disease. 


Many still remember the story of that 
other foreign fungus, the chestnut 
blight, which robbed us of the rare 
American chestnut tree. Every dollar 
sent to the Massachusetts Forest and 
Park Association, Charles F. Adams, 
treasurer of the Dutch Elm Disease 
Committee, State Street Trust Company, 
Boston, Mass., will be just one more 
dollar to help destroy this threatening 
foe of our glorious elms. 


Striking Humane Calendar 
for 1942 


The 1942 HUMANE CALENDAR 
presents a remarkable colored picture, 
7 x 10% inches, showing George Wash- 
ington, Patrick Henry and Edmund 
Pendleton, mounted on splendid horses, 
riding away from Mount Vernon to at- 
tend the First Continental Congress at 
Philadelphia. It is a scene of great his- 
torical importance, and is one of the best 
pictures that the well-known Osborne 
Company has ever had. 

With an attractive pad, 2% x 4% 
inches, the cardboard measures 12 x 15 
inches, and wili be mailed flat. 

Prices: 20 cents each; two for 35 
cents; three for 50 cents; 12 for $1.75; 
postpaid, when sent to the same address. 
If sent separately, regardless of the 
number, the price is 20 cents each. 

Orders with special imprint of So- 
cieties can be filled only if sent at once. 
Address, 

Secretary, AMERICAN HUMANE 
EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood 
Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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New England Federation 


HE Massachusetts S. P. C. A. will be 

host to the delegates attending the 
all-day annual meeting of the New Eng- 
land Federation of Humane Societies, 
Thursday, November 6, in the assembly 
room on the third floor of the Society’s 
building at 180 Longwood Avenue, Bos- 
ton. At the morning session, 10 A. M., 
there will first be a business meeting of 
the Massachusetts Federation, with Her- 
bert W. Cooper, of Worcester, presiding. 
Following will be the business meeting 
of the New England Federation, with 
Robert F. Sellar, of Boston, presiding. 

After greetings by President Francis 
H. Rowley there will be an address on 
“Pulling Contests at Fairs,” by Alfred 
W. Lombard, assistant director of the 
Massachusetts Department of Agricul- 
ture, followed by Carlton E. Buttrick, 
director of Humane Education of the 
Connecticut Humane Society, who will 
speak on “The Adult in Humane Educa- 
tion.” Discussions will be in order after 
each address. 

Topics for the afternoon session in- 
clude “Distemper in Dogs,” by Dr. E. F. 
Schroeder, chief veterinarian of the 
Angell Animal Hospital, and “Some 
Problems in Animal Surgery,” by Dr. C. 
L. Blakely, also of the Angell Hospital 
staff. Both addresses will be followed by 
discussion and a question period. There 
will then be an open forum for the dis- 
cussion of any topic that may be brought 
up, followed by elections of officers. 

After adjournment, there will be a 
conducted tour through the Angell Ani- 
mal Hospital. 


All India S. P. C. A. 


It will probably come as a surprise to 
many readers to learn that the federa- 
tion of Societies for animal welfare in 
India numbers no less than 78 Societies 
and branches, covering all sections of 
that great country. The annual report for 
1940 includes 62 large pages, with con- 
densed reports from all these local organ- 
izations, many of which have paid in- 
spectors. In Bareilly 15,614 animals 
were treated in the Society’s hospital; 
the Calcutta Society had 7,941 prosecu- 
tions, with 7,372 convictions for cruelty; 
the Ganjam Branch celebrated “Animal 
Welfare Week” December 15 to 21; the 
Mysore State Society reports that both 
His Highness the Maharaja and the 
Dowager Maharani became patrons of 
the Society. These are but a few ex- 
amples which show the general scope and 
prominence of the various Societies in 
India. This elaborate report concludes 
with 21 suggestions for organizing S. P. 
C. A. work. 


Join the Jack London Club and help 
stop cruelty in trained animal acts. 
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Teaching Children to Love 
and Protect Animals 


HENRY H. GRAHAM 


HILDREN are rarely too young to 
receive instruction regarding kind- 
ness to animals. The earlier they are en- 
couraged to treat animals with tender- 
ness and loving care the better, for chil- 
dren are impressionable. The habits they 
form often go with them through life. 
When my nephews were very young I 
talked to them often about bird and ani- 
mal life, striving to instill in their 
hearts a love of furred and feathered 
creatures. Frequently I took them with 
me on nature rambles during the course 
of which we studied wild life. If any of 
the creatures we studied possessed unde- 
sirable traits I either ignored them or 
minimized them. That, I think, is a wise 
practice unless the animal is all bad, 
which is seldom the case. There are 
always plenty of virtues on which to 
enlarge. An effort should be made to 
dwell on the creature’s strong points— 
its benefits to man, its devotion to its 
family and so forth. 

Very often there are opportunities to 
impress on the youngsters’ minds the 
desirability of kindness, not only to 
dumb animals but to human beings as 
well. On the rare occasions when I saw 
a man working an old horse pretty hard 
I talked to him about it in a friendly 
fashion. I talked with boys who used 
air rifles to shoot at birds, proving to 
them how wrong it was. If practised on 
a large scale by adults and children such 
crusading would be of inestimable value. 

Both wild and domestic life were used 
as subjects when I was with my nephews. 
The beautiful, striped chipmunk of the 
mountains came in for his share of at- 
tention and the boys were encouraged to 
feed the little fellows at the back door. 
The beauty and devotion of horses and 
dogs to their masters was stressed. I 
even brought out the fact that the skunk 
was not an ugly animal as some people 
think but that its scent was provided by 
the Creator as a defense against enemies. 

Today my nephews are all lovers and 
protectors of wild creatures. 


Popular Leaflets Revised 


The two popular leaflets, “The Dog— 
Its Care in Health and Disease” and 
“The Cat—Its Care in Health and Dis- 
ease,” after having passed through sev- 
eral editions, have been thoroughly re- 


‘vised by the veterinary department of 


the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital. 
Samples with the new text will be mailed 
free to any address. In quantities, the 
price is 60 cents per 100 copies, postpaid. 


Please remember the American Hu- 
mane Education Society in your will. 
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Cats at Whistler House 


JAMES A. DECKER 


TIGER kitten, bewildered and for- 

lorn, was literally blown into the 
door of the Whistler House here in 
Lowell during the disastrous hurricane 
of 1938. It could hardly have chosen a 
more hospitable place. Mrs. Elfrieda E. 
Poore, the caretaker, became quite 
attached to the animal, dubbing it 
“Checkers” because of an abundance of 
spots on the abdomen which actually re- 
semble a checkerboard. 

On last July 10, the exact date of the 
great artist’s birth, Checkers presented 
Mrs. Poore with one kitten. Another un- 
usual fact is that the kitten, like its 
mother, possesses a distinct “M” on the 
forehead a little above the eyes. It has 
been said that this may stand for Mc- 
Neill, the maiden name of Whistler’s 
mother. 

Numerous visitors to the renowned 
house have offered to adopt the kitten, 
but Mrs. Poore has declined. For the 
time being, anyway, it will reside at the 
Whistler House with its proud mother 
and mistress. 


Congratulations to The Cat Digest, 
Cincinnati, and to its editor, Dorothy 
Grubler, upon the completion of the first 
successful year of this interesting pub- 
lication. 


A PET LIKE THIS BRINGS CHEER 
AND HAPPINESS TO THE HOME 
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Children Need Pets 


LOUISE PRICE BELL 


HILDREN need pets. They are an 

essential part of their rearing and 
far more important to their character 
development than many things harped 
on by theorists. Yet many homes today 
in which there are children are without 
pets, and the reasons given are little 
short of alibis. For it seems like a back- 
handed state of affairs when youngsters 
grow up in homes where there are no 
pets and then as soon as the fledglings 
have left the nest, the lonely parents 
take unto themselves a dog. They seek 
the very companionship of which they 
have been robbing their growing chil- 
dren, yet we see this being done every 
day, in all its inconsistency. 

Pets offer youngsters much more than 
companionship. Through no other chan- 
nel can the little ones more naturally and 
enjoyably learn to accept and revel in 
real responsibility than through caring 
for their domestics. Any child feels very 
important knowing that it is his job to 
keep his dog’s water pan clean and filled 
with fresh water at all times, to see that 
he is properly fed and bathed, that he is 
kept free from fleas and other canine 
worries. 

Then there’s the matter of loyalty— 
one of the most desirable qualities a 
human can possess yet far too rarely 
found in its true sense. Men and 
women who think they are loyal 
can take lessons from a dog any 
day in the week; nothing will 
swerve him from his constancy 
as the most minute things often 
do with mere humans. 

Children reared in the country 
learn the “facts of life” right 
along with their first words, and 
accept them just as easily and 
naturally. Pets in city or town 
homes can do the same; they 
can help the timid parents to 
leap the barrier which to many 
appears so unsurmountable. And 
the child will gain his knowledge 
as a matter of course instead of 
having it handed to him all 
dolled up in fancy words at just 
“the proper time.” 

When the family dog has a lit- 
i ter of puppies, the house cat 
proudly lays wee balls of fluff at 
your feet, the tadpole turns into 
a frog, and the canary is found 
still and cold on the bird-cage 
floor, young children are being 
schooled in some of life’s im- 
portant lessons. It is fun to re- 
joice in the new members of the 
household, interesting to explain 
about the frog, hard to hear 
childish laughter stilled at sight 
of little “Dickie.” But even as 
your parent heart aches for 


the childish sorrow, you know that the 
experiences are valuable to the young- 
sters, that it is wise that they see and 
know about these things happening, that 
birth and change and death are integral 
parts of living. And when they see and 
understand it in their pets, the whole 
pattern of life becomes clear and simple 
to them. 

That animals have a definite place in 
our lives is borne out by the fact that 
many classics of literature featuring 
them have endured generation after gen- 
eration. Thus our children pore eagerly 
over “Beautiful Joe,” “Black Beauty,” 
and “Bob, Son of Battle” as eagerly as 
we did, and as our parents did before us. 
More recently such gems as “Bambi” 
and other animal tales are taking their 
place beside the old-timers and will 
remain there for posterity. 

Boys, girls, men, and women are bet- 
ter persons through the knowledge they 
gain from dogs and other domestic ani- 
mals. And this knowledge can rightly be 
gained only from association. Thus it is 
gratifying to know that each year more 
dogs become a part of family life, more 
childish birthdays are long remembered 
because of a pet-gift, and Santa Claus 
adds more and more pets to his already 
bulging pack. Pets are good companions 
and as such are coming into their own. 
Shops offer a bewildering array of pet 
niceties for the comfort and health of 
these family friends, from triple vita- 
min-packed foods to poudre pour les 
chiens. Not that the pets enjoy life 
any more because of these modern 
streamline luxuries, but it does show 
that we are beginning to realize that 
pets are important. And that means 
that each year more children will enjoy 
their companionship and learn lessons of 
patience, discipline and loyalty from 
them. 


Pets 
Rena Stotenburgh Travais 


Of all regrets, the one supreme regret 
Of manhood, looking back along the years, 
Is voiced by one who never had a pet. 


The lack of raiment leaves no lasting scat, 
A humble home may be a source of pride, 
But oh how lonely little children are 


Who in a world of super-beings find 
No one to love as they are being loved, 
No creature looking to them to be kind. 


Our readers are urged to clip from 
“Our Dumb Animals” various articles 
and request local editors to republish. 
Such copies will be made good by us 
upon application. 


ae ig 
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On the Death of an English 
Bulldog 


he poem on the “Death of a Favorite Cat” in the 
Sejptember issue of Our Dumb Animals prompts me to 
submit a sonnet on the death of a favorite dog, 
“Peggy,” a champion English bulldog. This is a 
type which has been bred to such an unnatural shape 
that the offspring can seldom be born as Nature in- 
tended, and Peggy succumbed to the ordeal of a 
Caesarian operation. 
Poor little victim of the ruthless few, 

Who glory in defying Nature's law, 

Distorting forms created without flaw 
To gratify their craze for something new. 


Man's most devoted friend the sacrifice: 
For she, alas! was powerless to stay 
Her master’s hand in his amusing play; 

Her iittle loving life must pay the price. 


Humanity too late would ease the pain 
And seek to remedy, by surgeon's skill, 
The wrongs committed at a sportsman's 

will; 

Misshapen offspring bear the curse again. 


And though abundant issue be the fruit, 
The mother’s eyes are closed, her voice is 
mute. 
Grace M. Bacon 


The Master’s Voice 
RB. H. BUSSELL 


“Get ’em out, ‘Scotty.’” 

From the thickening smoke came the 
voice of Frank Brown of Hudson, Michi- 
gan, who had seen his barn blasted by 
lightning and was frantically opening 
the stanchions to loosen his 25 panic- 
stricken dairy cows. The collie lunged 
into the mass of trampling hoofs. 

Frank knows Scotty. He knew that his 
constant companion would die in the 
flames unless he could go out at the 
heels of the last cow. With an encourag- 
ing “at-a-boy,” he jumped in his car and 
raced for help to save what he could of 
his other buildings. 

Later, the barn in ruins but the fire 
under control, Frank found the herd 
rounded up and unhurt at a safe distance 
down the lane and under the continued 
protection of the faithful Scotty. 


The use of coal as fuel was at one 
time a capital offense in England. In 
1804 the British Navy discouraged the 
use of steam propulsion for vessels. The 
first telegraph wires were cut and the 
first railroad tracks were torn up as in- 
ventions of the Devil. A school board 
in Pennsylvania, in 1832, declared “Rail- 
roads are impossible and rank infidelity. 
If God had intended that his intelli- 
gent creatures should travel at that 
frightful speed of seventeen miles an 
hour by steam, He would have clearly 
foretold it in the Holy Prophets. Such 
things as railroads are devices of Satan 
to lead immortal souls to Hell.” 
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JUDGE CHARLES S. MURPHY OF WORCESTER AND HIS ST. BERNARD 
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DOGS, “BEAUTY” AND “BUCK,” AT HIS SUMMER ESTATE, 
“SPORTVALE,” PAXTON, MASS. 


A Dog’s Intuitive Power 
NAN TURNER 


E would never take a prize for his 

looks, Plain shepherds usually don’t, 
you know. But the dog’s brain would 
do justice to a blue blood of the first 
water. His human traits never fail to 
amaze me. In fact, his intuition is some- 
times uncanny, which is more than can 
be said of the majority of humans. But 
I have learned that this quality is not 
uncommon in dogs. One scientist of the 
Pavlovian Laboratory at Johns Hopkins 
states that a dog’s brain is very much 
like a man’s, both in structure and func- 
tion; one reason being, he said, that be- 
cause of their association with man they 
have acquired “human” habits, both in 
thought and action. 


The incident I am about to relate 
(apropos the intuitive power), proves 
that dogs are more than just “dumb ani- 
mals”; and they have, shall we say, a 
sixth sense, 


“Keno’s” master went on a long trip 
across the continent. The dog was very 
dejected for a few days but eventually 
adjusted himself to the man’s absence. 
Now, it so happened that there was a 
particular chair in which the man al- 
ways sat. One evening Keno nosed around 
the chair, visibly uncomfortable. Then he 
whined unpleasantly, which was unusual 
for such a happy dog. His mistress, for 
some unknown reason, glanced at the 
clock, noting the exact time, 6:30 P. M. 
She was somewhat nervous herself and 
called to the animal, “Come, Keno, let’s 
take a walk.” He paid no attention to 


her but continued to stay near the chair, 
meanwhile annoying her with “throaty” 
noises. “For goodness sakes, Keno, be 
quiet, you are getting on my nerves,” 
she finally ejaculated. 

A few hours later a telegram came re- 
porting the man’s death. And, strange 
as it may seem, he had died at 6:30 P. M. 

Since we are unable to account for 
this psychic quality in human. beings, 
certainly it is difficult to understand the 
same mental workings in a dog. But we 
who love them, realize that by some un- 
known power they are very much like 
us; especially, when it comes to having 
a premonition of an impending tragedy. 


.Cat Wins $500 Reward 


An Associated Press dispatch from 
Rye, New York, dated October 2, states 
that Mrs. Burdsall’s eat’ found a pearl 
necklace worth $7,500 and won a $500 
reward. 

Mrs. Elgood M. Lufkin reported loss 
of the necklace and put a lost ad. in a 
newspaper. Mrs. Burdsall returned the 
necklace to Mrs. Lufkin, explaining that 
she saw the cat playing with the neck- 
lace on her lawn. The insurance com- 
pany will pay the reward to the cat, Mrs. 
Burdsall trustee. 


Autumnal Slaughter 


“See! from the brake the whirring pheasant 
springs, 


And mounts exulting on triumphant wings; 

Short is his joy; he feels the fiery wound, 

Flutters in blood and panting beats the 
ground.” 
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Che Band of Merry or 


Junior Humane League 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
PLEDGE . 

I will try. tosbe kind to all living crea- 
tures and<try to protect them from 
cruel usage. 

The American Humane Education So- 
ciety will send to every person who forms 
a Band of Mercy of thirty members, and 
sends the name chosen for the Band and the 
name and post-office address of the presi- 
dent who has been duly elected, special 
Band of Mercy literature and a gilt badge 
for the president. Write to 180 Longwood 
Avenue, Boston, for prices of literature 
and Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


One hundred and forty-seven new 
Bands of Mercy were reported during 


September. These were distributed as 
follows 


Total number Bands of Mercy organ- 
ized by 
259,625. 


Parent American Society, 


By Ruth Welch 
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Carlyle and the Donkey 


VINCENT EDWARDS 


HEN Thomas Carlyle was a strug- 

gling, young schoolmaster in Scot- 
land, he once gave his pupils a lesson 
that they remembered for the rest of 
their lives. 

One morning, before the time set for 
school to open, a donkey that had broken 
from its tether, strayed into the play- 
ground. One of the boys, Bill Hood by 
name, who dearly loved a joke, succeeded 
in mounting the animal, and then tried 
to force it to enter the school itself. 


Finally, after much effort, he man- 
aged to get the donkey across the thresh- 
old. School hadn’t been called, but as 
most of the pupils were already assem- 
bled, great excitement broke loose. Amid 
shouts and laughter, bags of books were 
fastened around the neck and even to 
the tail of the poor beast. 


Round and round the school the don- 
key trotted with Bill Hood on his back. 
The boys and girls were about beside 
themselves with glee. They had forgot- 
ten that stern “Dominie” Carlyle was 
due to appear at any moment. In his 
younger as well as in his later days 
Carlyle’s dour manner did not invite 
levity. Long afterwards pupils remem- 
bered that his mere scowl was enough 
to quiet the entire school. 


But now, of a sudden, he was there! 
It was too late for Bill to remove the 
donkey. A terrible hush fell over the 
crowd of youngsters. They expected, of 
course, that Mr. Carlyle would explode 
with anger. But, instead of that, he did 
something unheard of. He burst into a 
roar of laughter. If anything, this 
created more consternation than if he 
had let go with brimstone words and 
ferule. 


While all the school held its breath, 
that strange mirth rolled and reverber- 
ated through the room. Anybody who 
heard Carlyle give one of his rare laughs 
never forgot it. It began with sort of a 
queer chuckling that exploded into loud 
and deep guffaws, shaking his whole 
body and revealing all his teeth like the 
keys of a piano. It was awful for his 
pupils to listen to, for as a rule they 
never knew what “the master” was 
laughing at. 

In the entire schoolroom the only crea- 
ture that was not in a state of “‘nerves” 
was the donkey. As that strange laugh- 
ter was renewed again and again, the 
animal turned and took a pace or two 
toward Carlyle as if to salute him. The 
teacher reached out and tapped the don- 
key’s head just as he was accustomed to 
do to those of his pupils. 

“This,” exclaimed Carlyle, “is the wis- 
est and best scholar your town has ever 
sent me. He is even fit to be your 
teacher.” 
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The donkey stood patiently, and “the 
master” went on, putting his hand di- 
rectly on the beast’s forehead. 

“There’s something here far more 
than in the heads of his brothers and 
sisters that I see sitting in front of me. 
Their heads have been patted and kissed 
by fond papas and mammas. But this 
noble headpiece of our friend has only 
been dealt the most cruel blows!” 


If those Scotch boys and girls weren’t 
more considerate of all beasts of burden 
after that, it wasn’t the fault of Thomas 
Carlyle. He had made the most of an 
occasion to teach the spirit of humanity. 


Man’s Best Friend 


DAVID LORD 


DWIN SMITH of Waynesboro, Mis- 

sissippi, will long remember the 
courage and intelligence displayed by his 
two dogs on a certain day in August, 
1941. 

While he was hard at work in a near- 
by field, a huge rattlesnake decided to 
cross the yard at home where his baby 
son was playing under a tree. As the 
snake approached the baby, it began to 
sound its sinister warning, but the 
child, engrossed in its pastimes, took no 
heed. 

But the dread tocsin reached other 
ears—those of the Smith dogs, who came 
on the run. Their barks attracted an 
elder sister, and sent her off in a mad 
dash to warn the unsuspecting father. 
The dogs closed in on the snake, and, 
just as it was about to strike the baby, 
engaged it in combat, keeping up the 
struggle until Smith arrived with a gun 
and put an end to the conflict. 

The little charge, who had _ been 
guarded with such superhuman courage 
and devotion, was carried safely into the 
house, but his two faithful defenders 
survived the deadly bites of the rattle- 
snake for a few hours only. 

Of them it truly can be said that no 
mortal thing had greater love than they, 
for they gave up their lives for their 
charge. 

Here, in one brief episode from real 
life, we find the whole essence of the 
man-dog relationship—a covenant disre- 
garded by many human beings, but 
never by the dog. 


Horses in U. S. Army 


Before the outbreak of the European 
war, says the Boston Globe, there were 
only about 25,000 horses and mules in 
the cavalry of the United States, but 
now the figures have doubled and by the 
end of the year it is anticipated that the 
count will be 77,295 horses and mules— 
about one-quarter of them mules. There 
are some 600 horses at Fort Devens 
at times. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


The Cheer-Uppers 


MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


This morning they left their snug home in the hay— 
Those kits we’d suspected for many a day. 
(Mother Samantha had planned it that way.) 


And we hailed them with gurgles and shouts of delight, 
As, led by Samantha, the four came in sight, 
All tails held erect and all eyes mischief-bright. 


They chewed the plumed tail of their dignified mother! 
(She thought that was clever!) They chased one another 
Each gay, irresponsive sister and brother. 


And we all—sober grown-ups, with war news depressed 
Tossed off all our worries, with light-hearted zest! 
And when, quite worn out, those four kits sank to rest, 


The hearts they had lightened still felt a lot lighter; 
And somehow world prospects were quite a bit brighter, 
With less fear of war and the terrible fighter. 


The President Who Pardoned a Turkey 


ALFRED fT. TOOKE 


HE kindness and consideration to animals of Abra- 

ham Lincoln, as a boy, is well known, but it is not so 
well known that the same love for animals displayed by 
his son, Tad, led to one of the most unique pardons in 
history. 

An admirer of President Lincoln had sent a very fine, 
fat turkey gobbler to the White House for the Thanks- 
giving dinner. Since that event was quite a way off yet, 
Tad undertook to feed the splendid creature, which 
promptly showed its liking for Tad by following him 
about whenever and wherever he would let it. 

When Thanksgiving at last was so near that prepara- 
tions were being made for the dinner, Tad could no 
longer bear the idea of his fine feathered friend being 
dished up on a platter to grace the festive board. So it 
was that a President of the United States was presently 
in serious conference with one of his youngest subjects 
bi — tearful eyes, begged for the life of his admired 

riend. 

The President could not refuse the request, and not 
Many minutes later the youngster dashed wildly into 
the kitchen, waving in his hand something that he thrust 
into the hand of the startled cook. It was a full and un- 
conditional pardon, whereby the life of the turkey gobbler 
was spared, and the document was signed by the Presi- 


dent of the United States of America, the beloved 
Abraham Lincoln. 


JANE WITHERS, POPULAR SCREEN STAR OF 
“YOUNG AMERICA,” AND TWO OF HER 
INNUMERABLE PETS 


A Queer Tailor 
ELDA.SPRUNGER 


| | AVE you ever been to a tailor’s shop? If so, you 

probably saw the tailor sewing with his shining 
steel needle. But there is also a bird which is a tailor. 
This bird, however, does not use a steel needle to do his 
work. Instead, he uses his long slender bill as a needle. 

He is called a tailor bird, and he lives in India and in 
the Philippine Islands. He has a very queer way of build- 
ing his nest. First, he chooses two leaves close together 
at the end of a twig. With his long slender bill he pierces 
holes all around the edges of both leaves, except on top. 
This is left for the opening. When this is done the bird 
hunts for something with which to sew the two leaves 
together. He may find bits of wool or silk threads. Or 
perhaps he uses threadlike fibers from plants. Using his 
long slender bill as a needle, he skilfully draws these 
threads through the holes in the leaves. In this way the 
leaves are stitched together, forming a bag. After the 
bag is made nice and soft inside with grass, hair, or 
plant down the nest is finished, and ready for the mamma 
tailor bird to lay eggs in it. 


\ 
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WHAT DOES YOUR DOG NEED? 


FRESH MEALS DELIVERED TRI-WEEKLY - CANNED DOG FOOD TRY 
DRY DOG FOOD - ACCESSORIES OF ALL KINDS HILL’S DOG FOOD 
Call or write either office 


FOR JUST THIRTY DAYS 
CANINE CATERING CO. of MASS., INC. 


Greater Boston: North Shore: 
89 WASHINGTON ST., BROOKLINE - LON. 1330 22 CABOT STREET, BEVERLY - BEV. 1445 


THIS 


SEAL 


HOTCKIN CO. 


GUARANTEES 
Bank Stocks, Mill Stocks and Utilities 


A wholesome and nourishing diet. 
53 STATE STREET. BOSTON Tested and approved by the “Com- 

° mittee on Foods” of the American 
Animal Hospital Association, in con- 


junction with the American Veter- 


inary Medical Association. 


PUTNAM & COX 


= axeunnen WHITE BROS. For complete information, write 
ALL Mill NEW ENGLAND 
Architects KENNEL SUPPLY CO. 
50 FRENCH STREET i i 
114 STATE STREET Authorized Distributors 
Boston, Mass. Q Westley Avenue 
‘ riage ass. 
Telephone—LAFayette 3715 Telephone, GRAnite 8000 
Tel. ASP. 7200 Tel. ASP. 7201 || = 
Radlo Market Co. 
ELECTRICAL MEATS, FRUITS and VEGETABLES 
COMPLIMENT OF BEACON 
STEARNS, PERRY Brookline, Mass. 
& SMITH CO. E. F. Mahady Com 
HARVARD SQUARE ady Vompany 
51 CHARDON STREET Q Hospital Surrical and Medical Supplies 
Boston, Mass. BROOKLINE Radioear Hearing ‘Aids - ‘Corrective Corsets 
Telephones:—CAPitol 3930 - 3931 851 MASS. 
SPARR’S DRUG STORE 
GOODBAND KENNELS BROOKLINE FEDERAL AND LUNCHEONETTE 
411 DEDHAM STREET WHERE THEY MEET AND EAT 
head of Parker St., Newton Centre SAVINGS and LOAN Cor. Huntington and Longwood 
A good boarding place for your dog ASSOCIATION Avenues 
CLIPPING — WASHING 1299 BEACON STREET 
Call LASell 2547 to have your dog Brookline 
taken care of, or for any of the above 
anaes MONEY AVAILABLE FOR A FRIEND 
GEORGE GOODBAND MORTGAGE LOANS 


JOHN C. PAIGE & COMPANY 


Dependable INSURANCE of Every Description 
Since 1876 


NEW YORK 40 BROAD STREET, BOSTON PORTLAND 


| 


BUTCHER POLISH CO. 


LONGWOOD 


Sale - Airedale, Scottish, and other 
Breeds - Puppies and Grown Stock 


MRS. EMMETT WARBURTON 


241 NAHANTON STREET 
Newton Centre, Massachusetts 


Telephone, BIGelow 6400 


‘ESSEX AND PEARL STREETS 


CHELSEA 


CHElsea 3049-3001 


MULLER RENDERING 
COMPANY 


will collect your 


Dead Horses and Cows 
at short notice 
Telephones, KIRkland 0061, 1261 
AUGUST SILVERY 


Established 1875 
J. F. HERNE CO. 


Sawdust, Baled Shavings 
Sweeping Compound 
Excelsior 
EVERETT 
Telephone, EVErett 3652-3629 


84 BROAD STREET THIS SPACE Tailors and Cleansers 
Work Called For and Delivered 
BOSTON CONTRIBUTED 164a Longwood Avenue, Boston 
LONgwood 5900 
A. A. Kennels 
Registered by American Kennel Club LYNCH BROS. J. C. KEITH 
Dogs Trimmed, Boarded and for CARRIAGE COMPANY Auction and Commission 


Dealer in All Classes of Horses 
Auction Every Wednesday at 10 
A.M. at Brighton Stock Yards 
Private Sales Daily 


Largest Harness Emporium in New 
England at 


134 KENRICK STREET 
BRIGHTON 


Largest Stock of Harnesses, Saddles 
and Blankets — Everything for the 
Horse, Pony and Stable 


80 Federal Street 


ABERTHAW COMPANY 
CONTRACTORS 


Boston 


Telephone, LiBerty 1264 


WILD & STEVENS, INC. 


Printers’ Rollers 
5 PURCHASE STREET | 


Boston, Mass. 


135 High Street 


A. TOWLE COMPANY 
TRUCKMEN 


Boston, Mass. 


Telephone, HANcock 0312 


Telephone ASPinwall 8090 


D. M. SHIELDS 
Successor to Albert Ruff & Co. 


Provisions 
Game, Poultry, Vegetables 
Meats, of All Kinds 
Fruits Foreign and Domestic 
Hot House Products 


1617 BEACON STREET 
Brookline, Mass. 


Compliments of 


LEE BURN KENNELS 


Mr. and Mrs. N. Stuart Campbell 
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Warning 


Lovise Darcy 


Deer in the forest, 
Couched there in gloom, 
Stay safely sheltered 

In shadowy room. 


Pheasant in the covert, 
Do not rise to see 

The dark heart of danger 
On wings wild and free. 


Four-footed creatures, 
Turn from the way 
Where traps lie hidden 
By night and by day. 


So | would warn them 
When danger is near; 

So | would guard them 
From death and from fear. 


Compliments of 
GALLUP and HADLEY 
Attorneys and Counsellors-at-Law 


DANA T. GALLUP 6 BEACON Sr., 
EDWIN W. HADLEY Boston, MAss. 


KEEP YOUR DOGS 


WORM CAPSULES 


Use Nema: Capsules to remove 
5, large roundworms and hook- 
4 worms. Effective—Dependable. 


R E Send for Nema 


booklet No. 652. 

Write to Animal Inaustry Dept., Desk N58L 

p=, PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


NEW ENGLAND ANTI-GAMBLING 
ASSOCIATION, INc. 
6 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASss. 
“We compliment the M. S. P. C. A. on its 
aoble work to prevent cruelty to racing 


animals 
EDWIN W. HADLEY, President 


GIVE THIS IMPORTANT CARE TO 


BABY’S SKI 


«PURE, SOOTHING, MILDLY MEDICATED 


CUTICURA 


OINTMENT TALCUM SOAP 


Since 1832 


J. S: WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
Pudertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE—C AMBRIDGE 


City and out-of-town service 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


IN THE EDITOR’S LIBRARY 


PICTURE CHART OF ALL DOGS, Will 

Judy. 

This chart, 17 x 22 inches, printed on 
very heavy paper, presents illustrations of 
all of the pure breeds of dog recognized by 
the American Kennel Club, 108 breeds. 
They are divided into 20 sporting, 16 
hounds, 27 working, 8 non-sporting, 21 
terriers and 16 toys. This is the fifth re- 
vised edition, dated July, 1941. It is sold 
for $1 each or $2 for three, postpaid. The 
world dog map, presenting sketches and 
countries of origin of all dogs, 169 pure 
breeds, similar size and printing, now in its 
second edition, sells at the same price. 


Judy Publishing Co., 3323 Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago. 


FLASHING WINGS, William Plumer 
Fowler. 


This volume of verse, by a contributor 
to Our Dumb Animals, while containing 
few poems on animals yet exhibits such a 
love of nature that we feel justified in re- 
viewing it here. Anyone familiar with New 
Hampshire, frem Little Boar’s Head to 
Mount Washington, will revel in the ap- 
preciative references to the state’s natural 
beauty, climaxed in the opening lines of 
“New Hampshire,” 

“IT have loved you since the day I first 
drew breath 
From the breeze that cools your seacoast, 
and I’ll love you till my death!” 

94 pp. $1.50. 

Boston. 


Bruce Humphries, Inc., 
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Liberal Annuity Rates 


Both of our Societies offer you semi- 
annually during your lifetime a fixed income 
on the sum given. Depending upon your age 
at the time of the gift, the rate varies from 
415% to 9% per annum, beginning at age 45. 


ADVANTAGES 


No coupons to clip, no papers to sign and 
mail. You simply receive your checks at 
stated intervals—that’s all there is to it. 

Annuity agreements are frequently used to 
provide for the future years of a loved one 


whose present income is temporary or in- 7 


sufficient. 
It is no experiment, 
There is no anxiety, 
No fluctuations in rate of income, 
No waste of your estate by a will 
contest. 


* * 


Persons of comparatively small means 
may, by this arrangement, obtain a better 
income for life than could be had with equal 
safety by the usual methods of investment, 
while avoiding the risks and waste of a will 
contest and ultimately promoting the cause 
of unfortunate animals. 

The management of our invested funds is 
a guarantee of the security of these Life 
Annuities, 

The Massachusetts S. P. C. A., or the 


American Humane Education Society, 


furnish further details. 


Our Dumb Animals9 


OUTSTANDING SILENT FILMS 
THE BELL OF ATRI 


illustrating Longfellow’s poem 
of the same title, 


and 
IN BEHALF OF ANIMALS 


showing the practical work of the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A., the 
Angell Animal Hospital and the 
Rest Farm for Horses. For terms 
of rental or sale address, Secretary, 


180 Longwood Ave., Boston 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts 

Cruelty to Animals, 
Massachusetts. Boston Office: 180 Longwood Avs 
enue. Address all communications to Boston. 


TERMS 


One dollar per year. 
the world. 


All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office ensi™ 
title the sender to membership in either of our tw@ 


Societies. 
RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY@ 


OR THE MASSACHUSETTS 8. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 60 Active Annual $10 009 
Associate Life 50 00 Associate Annual 5 00% 
Sustaining Life 20 00 Annual 

Children’s $0 75 


Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERT? 
A. POLLARD, Treasurer, 
Boston. 


Longwood Avenue, Boston, 


TO OUR FRIENDS 

In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of 
our Society is “The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals’’; that it is the second incorporated (March, 1868) 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, and 
that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital, should, nevertheless, be made to the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals “for the use 
of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital,’”’ as the Hospital is not incor- 
porated but is the property of that Society and is conducted by it. 

FORM OF BEQUEST 

I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals (or to the American Humane Education Society), the sum 
dollars, (or, if other property, describe the property). 


180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, will be glad to a 


Society for the Prevention of % 
46 Central Street, Norwood, @ 


Postage free to any part of 


100 


180 Longwood Avenue 


Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 18% a 
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